PATRICK BROWN PROMISES: 


HELP FOR THE HOMELESS 


WORKING WITH DEVELOPERS, PEEL REGION, LOCAL COUNCILS 


BY PATRICK BROWN 


s yout newly elected Mayor, I 
A am excited to work with City 
Council to get Brampton back 
on track. It is time to move our City in a 
positive and more productive direction. 

Brampton is a changing community 
and we need to take bold action to make 
a real difference for all residents. 

Homelessness is a challenge for 
many Ontario and 
Brampton is no different. 

We need to work with Peel Region 
out local housing authority, and do our 
part as a City to increase the number of 
affordable rental and ownership hous- 
ing units that are developed. 

I am eager to hear from developers 
who would like to include affordable 
housing units in their builds. I will per- 
sonally work with you to get the job done. 

My plan to get Brampton back on 
track includes tackling homelessness 
and affordability head on. 

As your Mayor, I am going to take 
action that will deliver results. 

First, I plan to work with Council to 
ensure that a minimum percentage of 
new housing development is allocated to 
affordable housing spaces. We will work 


communities, 
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Patrick Brown was elected Mayor of Brampton 
with more votes against him than for him, 

but that’s not slowing him down. Tough Times 
asked what he would do for people who 

are homeless, using shelters, soup kitchens, 
food banks. This is his reply. 


on this at both the city and regional level. 

Second, the redevelopment of exist- 
ing rental housing should contain at a 
minimum, the same number of rental 
spaces prior to that redevelopment tak- 
ing place. 

One of the positive steps that our 
previous council undertook was to 
begin to develop its first affordable 
housing strategy — Housing Brampton 
— to respond to the varying housing 
needs of our local residents and im- 
prove housing choices for all. 

Endorsed by City Council in 2017, 
this plan is one which I believe we should 
work to complete and implement. 

We need to increase the supply of 
rental and affordable ownership units 
across our city. We also need to ensure 
that the plan provides a clear approach 
that looks at local housing preferenc- 


es and demographics, like Brampton’s 
young and aging populations, and the 
trend toward multi-generational families. 

This plan should encourage fair and 
neighbourhood-sensitive development 
of rooming houses, basement apart- 
ments, and secondary suites that will 
make it desirable for owners to comply 
in step with increased enforcement of 
sub-standard and illegal units. 

Brampton’s housing needs were 
assessed by the City in June 2018 to 
provide a snapshot of our needs and 
opportunities. 

An affordable housing advisory 
committee, made up of stakeholders, 
developers and various levels of gov- 
ernment, has been formed to support 
the development and implementation 
of Housing Brampton. 

As Mayor, I look forward to taking 


an active role on this committee. I be- 
lieve council needs to take a good look 
at the make up of the committee and if 
there is a way to enhance or improve it, 
we will do so. 

One tool being examined is an in- 
clusionary zoning (IZ) program, which 
would allow the City to require a por- 
tion of any new development to be 
dedicated as affordable housing units. 
I would support a city program that 
would incentivize developments to in- 
clude these types of units. 

Second, seniors ate our most vul- 
nerable community members and I 
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Public meetings 6 p.m. - 8 p.m.Tuesdays 

Nov. 27 — St. Mary Star of the Sea, 11 Peter Street, Port Credit 
Dec. 4- Knights Table, 287 Glidden Road, Brampton 

All welcome Phone 647 237-5135 
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PEEL POVERTY 
ACTION GROUP 


Peel Poverty Action Group (PPAG) 

is open to every individual and 
organization in Peel Region that cares 
about what poverty does to people. It 
provides a safe place where people who 
ate cash-poor and those who try to help 
them are encouraged to speak out — and 
‘Tough Times is part of that safe place. 
The Group’s mandate is to advocate 

for people in need and to educate the 
public about poverty issues. Membership 
is free. PPAG meets at 9:30 a.m., usually 
the second Thursday of every month 
(except July and August) alternately 

in Mississauga at the Newcomer 

Centre of Peel, 165 Dundas St. W,, at 
Confederation Parkway; in Brampton at 
Peel Art Gallery, Museum and Archives 


(PAMA), 9 Wellington Street East. 


www.ppag.wordpress.com 


Advertising 
Rates 


Tough Times distributes 10,000 
copies, throughout Peel Region. 


Target audience is people 
experiencing homelessness, using 
food banks and soup kitchens, 
people who are struggling, 

plus faith groups, social service 
agencies, trades unions, business 
people, and the general public. 


To advertise in Tough Times: 
toughtimestabloid@gmail.com 
Phone: 905 826-5041 

Mail address: 4-287 Glidden Road 
Brampton, ON L6W 1H9, Canada 


Advertising rates: (colour included) 
Business card: $105 

1/16 page: $125 

1/8 page: $190 

1/4 page: $280 

1/2 page: $460 

3/4 page: $650 

Full page: $810 

A full page is approximately 10 inches 


wide by 12 inches deep = 120 square 
inches. E&OE 


POLICING: 


IT’S NOT JUST CATCHING THE BAD GUYS 


BY JENNIFER EVANS 

t is hard to believe that it is over 35 

years since I joined Peel Regional 

Police as a cadet. Back then, very 
few women were in policing, But the 
women who were stood out amongst 
the best as leaders in their field. I re- 
call being so impressed by Inspector 
Christine Silver-berg who was smart 
and approachable and went on to be- 
come the Chief of the Calgary Police 
Service. 

I spent many years in the criminal 
investigation bureau, investigating very 
violent and se-rious crimes. My focus 
was always to take care of victims and 
to catch the culprit. 

I have worked in a variety of areas 
throughout the police service and have 
seen the worst of the worst criminals. 
As a violent-crime analyst, I came to 
recognize that criminals were not re- 
stricted by municipal borders and that it 
was imperative that police services and 
communities work together. 

I have reviewed cases involving two 
of Canada’s most violent serial killers 
and it taught me very important les- 
sons. I believe the recommendations 
from those reviews improved po-licing 
provincially and nationally. 

Over the years policing has changed, 
as I have. I have come to appreciate 
that policing is so much more than te- 
sponding to calls for service and catch- 
ing bad guys. 

Policing is about keeping our com- 
munity safe and ensuring a feeling of 
safety for all who live and work in Peel. 

When I became Chief of Police in 
2012, I changed the focus for our of- 
ficers to reflect my vision for our com- 
munity. 

A Safer Community Together says 
it all. 

I know that we as police cannot be 
successful without building positive and 
respectful re-lationships with our com- 
munity. Over the past six years I have 
worked hard to set a tone to create a 
culture for our police officers, where we 
are more than just enforcers of the law 
but rather we are peace keepers, friends, 
advocates, mentors and role models. 

I have always loved being a police 
officer. It is all I ever wanted to do. My 
advice for any-one entering the work- 
force is to find a job that makes you 
happy and inspires you to im-prove. 


Jennifer Evans knows how to run a po- 
lice force of mostly men. She's an act to 
follow. (Photo supplied) 


Take advantage of opportunities 
and do not let others deter you from 
your goals. 

Obstacles are merely opportunities 
to learn and become better. 

I have loved working for Peel 
Regional Police and I believe together 
we have had a posi-tive impact on the 
safety and success of our community. 

My career in policing has been ex- 
tremely satisfying and the people I have 
worked with are exceptional. I have 
made many friends and have memories 
that will last a lifetime. 

What better reward can there be? 


On January 12, 2019, Jennifer Evans retires 
as chief of Peel Regional Police. She joined 
the Peel force 35 years ago as a cadet, worked 
in most areas of policing in Peel, including the 
Youth Bureau and Criminal Investigations 
Bureau. In 1996, she assisted in a review 
involving serial rapist and murderer Paul 
Bernardo; later worked at provincial level on 
violent crime analysis and after that was an 
investigator for Ontario’s Chief Coroner, she 
returned to Peel and became Deputy Chief of 
Police, until seconded to review matters con- 
nected to Robert Pickton, convicted of killing 
six women in B.C. Back in Peel, she became 
Chief of Police in 2012. 

Peel is the third largest police force in 
Canada, with 2,030 uniformed members and 
about 850 support staff: Evans was president 
of the Ontario Association of Chiefs of Police 
from 2014-15. 


Tough Times is published 
six times a year 


Next issue: January-February, 2019 
Deadline for ads and editorial: 
December 1, 2018 
All deadlines are the first day 
of the preceding month: 


Phone 905-826-5041 
Volunteer writers, reporters, artists, 
cartoonists, photographers, are 
welcome at Tough Times. 
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Homeless: 
The Video 


Spaces and Places: Uncovering 
Homelessness in the Region of Peel 

is a 15-minute video in which 
homeless people describe their 
experiences. A team from PPAG, 
including a once-homeless person, 
will show the video to a group on 
request. There is no charge. To 
book a showing contact change to 
edna.toth@primus.ca 

Allow about 45 minutes for the 
video and discussion. 


The video was made by a 

team from York University, in 
cooperation with the Social 
Planning Council of Peel, financed 
by a grant from the Ontario 
Trillium Foundation. 


BY NORMA NICHOLSON 


ollowing the 2018 municipal 
[= elections, I am optimistic about 

the future of our families who 
live in poverty. They strive to ensure 
that their children receive the best edu- 
cation to reach their potential. 

We need to focus on the strength 
of these families and how all levels of 
government can help them. 

Malcolm X says “Education is our 
passport to the future, for tomorrow belongs to 
those who prepare.” 

Too often the families who need 
out help for their children are living 
in poverty, are in single-parent house- 
holds, experiencing mental health 
challenges, struggling to provide basic 
necessities for their children. 


To aggravate the situation and 
make it difficult for children to learn is 
that some of these children are seen as 
being lazy, out of control, disrespectful 
and beyond help. They often receive 
the most ineffective and most punitive 
interventions. 

I know that parents, teachers and 
administrators are frustrated and des- 
perate for answers, especially in times 
of funding cutbacks. 

But we cannot give up on these 
children. They need that passport to 
the future. 


Here are a few steps that can 
produce great outcomes: 
RECOGNIZE THE NEED: 


Many newcomers to Canada must learn 
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PATHWAYS TO SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 


how to access the education system; 
they are from a variety of cultures, and 
they may not know how to make their 
needs known in Canada. 

Many cash-poor folk feel ashamed 
of their situation and would rather 
struggle than go to agencies that can 
help them. They don’t want to talk 
about not having money, their relation- 
ships, or their home life. 

We should offer them confidenti- 
ality and encourage them to talk, so 
that together we can find solutions. Let 
people know that they are not alone 
and that we care. 

We need to help families access 
resources without feeling ashamed. 
We need to recognize diversity and 
the influence of cultures that are 


new to us. 

Everything in a child’s environment 
— nutritious food, proper housing, 
appropriate clothing and attending 
school regularly — affect success in 
education. 


STRIVE TO UNDERSTAND: 
Do you listen to needs and concerns 
without judging the individual? Do you 
encourage dialogue and in-depth con- 
versation where the family does most 
of the talking and can say what would 
help them ensure their children do well 
in school? 

Through conversation, we create 
a caring climate where individuals tell 
us what we can do to help them. They 
need to know that they are not alone. 


WHERE COLOUR IS KEY 


olour is to Peel 


BY PATRICIA CHRISJOHN 
Aboriginal (PAN) 


C the key 
Indigenous Friendship Centre 


Network 
in Mississauga. Shawls and paintings, 
wall hangings and children’s crafts, are 
bright and glowing and sunny, reflect- 
ing activities at the Centre. 

There’s an evening for Indigenous 
youth, women’s self-defense classes, 
pow wows, a drumming circle, fam- 
ily days with food, dancing and crafts, 
workshops for creating Sacred Bundles, 
yoga, beadwork with hide and bone, 
cooking (lunch included), stone carving. 

PAN also provides help with jobs, 
housing, assists with legal matters, op- 
erates a food and clothing bank, offers 
other services. 


NEED FOOD? 


$3 LIS» sae 


SHo Ul Adds? 
ig 2c NY? 


Can thuc pham? 
Galabll I) clint Ja 
éNecesita comida? 


To find out more, phone 905- 
712-4726 or check PAN’s website at 
www.peelaboriginalnetwork.com 

PAN’s headquarters isin Mississauga, 
at 208 Britannia Road East, Unit 1, two 
blocks east of Hurontario. 

(Photos supplied by PAN) 


Colourful, useful, 
shared — shawls 
are more than 
warmth. 


Children learn 
traditional crafts 


Don't Go Hungry 


If you don't have enough money for food and live in 
Mississauga, you can go to a neighbourhood food bank. 
It doesn't matter about your age, gender, sexual 


orientation, race, religion, or immigration status. You will 


receive enough healthy food to feed your family for 7-10 
days each month. There is no cost to visit a food bank. 


Find your food bank at R 
www.themississaugafoodbank.org s 
or phone 905.270.5589. - 


AUGA 


\35 4 F 
oY Lan, Oy 


<S 
Fighting Hunger...Feeding Hope 
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It’s new, it's different, it’s hard work 


PARENTING CHALLENGES FOR IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA 


Suraiya Wajih 


BY SURAIYA WAJIH 
ost families who immigrate to 
Canada are hoping to provide 
a better life for their children 
than is available in their country of origin. 
In the beginning, moving to a new 
place can be exciting for people of all 
ages. It means a fresh start, interesting 
places and faces, new adventures. 
Moving also involves displacements 
which affect family life — learning a 
new language, finding an affordable 
place to live, finding a job, monitoring 
children’s behavior, developing new 
attitudes and new support systems. 
Moving also means leaving behind 
home, friends, and familiar places. The 
loneliness and isolation are hard on 
adults, but even harder on children and 
teenagers, who may feel intimidated 
by living in a new country, new town, 


attending a new school, and making 
new friends. 

However, children adjust and adapt 
much faster to cultural changes than 
their parents. They may learn the new 
language faster because of school and 
making friends with other children. 

This language disparity can create 
conflict. Parents begin to rely on their 
children as mediators/translators, forc- 
ing the young people to assume new 
roles and responsibilities, and affecting 
patents’ authority over them. 

Laws around children’s rights and 
safety may differ from the country 
of origin. Here, physical or mental 
abuse is not tolerated, and children are 
encouraged to respect themselves as 
individuals. 

Parents are encouraged to listen to 
their children’s thoughts and ideas, and 
negotiate, rather than simply dictate to 
them. Legally, children become adults 
at age 18 and have the rights and free- 
doms to make choices as adults. This is 
a foreign concept to some cultures and 
many parents feel that they lose the 
freedom to raise children according to 
their own customs and beliefs. 

For children, the first months or 
years in a new environment can be dis- 
turbing. Many "feel torn" about their 
identity. Some may hide their feelings 
to comply with their parents’ wishes, 
they may act out or live a double life 
behaving one way in the home and 
another elsewhere. 

Some face parental criticism at 
home, others cope with bullying at 
school. Some may get involved with 


Hepatitis C 


You can be at risk if: 


before 1990 you may be at risk. 


@ 3 
Set Bloom Clinic 


e Involved in medical procedures including immunization in hepatitis C endemic countries 


Contact: 
Bloom Clinic 


40 Finchgate Blvd. Suite 224, Brampton, ON L6T 3J1 
Phone: 905-451-6959 | mail@bramaleachc.ca 


counterculture groups in an attempt 
to fit in, causing conflict at home. 
Some talk about feeling excluded, 
and they are insecure, lonely and less 
confident, which can result in depres- 
sion, anxiety, substance abuse, eating 
disorders, delinquent behaviour and 
academic failure. Many new and even 
second-generation Canadian children, 
wind up joining gangs. 

Parents don’t want their children 
to forget the family’s heritage, and 
children’s adaptation may be seen as 
disrespect. Parents struggle to maintain 
parental authority and may feel they are 
failing as parents. 

Immigrant parents must face the 
fact that Canada is a country where 
independence, freedom of choice and 
individual rights and equality are con- 
sidered more important than cultural 
tradition. 

Parents are battling on several 
fronts: unemployment, underemploy- 
ment or multiple jobs, unable to give 
their children necessary attention. 
Relationships with their children are 
changing, complicated when youngsters 
take to the host culture sooner or more 
wholeheartedly than their parents. 

Conflict between children and _pat- 
ents complicates further when children 
socialize with opposite gender, develop 
friends of other cultures, exercise their 
rights and freedoms, and academic 
performance is not to parents’ expec- 
tations. Many immigrant parents put 
pressures on their children to do well 
in school, to have better future em- 
ployment, avoiding the poverty trap. 


e Sharing of personal care and hygiene items such as razors, toothbrushes, clippers and scissors with someone living with hepatitis C 
e Sharing needles used for body tattoos and piercings. Reusing and sharing tattoo ink and ink pots 

e Sharing drug equipment such as needles, filters, tourniquets, water, syringes, cookers, alcohol swabs, acidifiers 
¢ Receive blood and body organs that have not been screened for hepatitis C. Even in Canada, if you received blood and organ donations 


Besides these common challenges 
between immigrant parents and their 
children, there are lots of differences 
within some immigrant communities 
with regard to parental expectations of 
male and female child. 

Girls in some families have less 
freedom of movement and decision 
than their brothers. 

Parental fears are mostly related 
to dating — which is considered as 
premarital sexuality and associated risk 
of pregnancy — while fears for sons 
centre on drugs and violence These 
differences may result in ineffective 
parenting, parental depression, family 
dysfunction, and single-parent status. 

Children need to know that some- 
one listens to them and understands 
what they’re going through — ‘a parent 
can be that person’. 

Parents need to understand the fac- 
tors affecting their child’s adjustments 
and behaviours in the new environment 
and encourage children to express 
their feelings by listening carefully as 
they vent their frustrations — don’t get 
irritated with them, as this can make 
them feel even more insecure. 

Support for children can be: ex- 
ploring their new community — visiting 
parks, community centres and local 
restaurants; encouraging them to join 
music or drama or sports clubs similar 
to activities in their former country. 
Invite their new friends to join in. 


Suraiya Wajih is a facilitator for the 
Newcomer Information Centre at the Centre 
for Education and Training in Mississauga. 


Call today for information or 


to book a free test. 


It takes a village... 


An Olympic basketball player (in Atlanta, 1996) slipped in 
the shower and struck her head. She almost died, and now 
has lifelong disabilities. Susan Stewart's idyllic early years 
and hard-earned athletic accomplishments became 
a blur in her rear-view mirror. Putting those tough times 
behind her, she’s taking on a new job with the Greater 
Toronto Airoort Authority as a Human Resources Intern — 


and moving forward with a clearer view of her future. 


BY SUSAN STEWART 


y early accomplishments and journey pay 
Mi tribute to the African proverb... “It takes a 
village to raise a child.” In the late eighties, 
the path to success in women’s basketball was difficult. 

Growing up in Mississauga, I was tagged in 
high school as a talented girl’s basketball hoopster. 
Tenacity and strong work ethic set me on the path to 
success in my sport. 

I worked hard, had great coaches, and went on to 
the 96 Olympics and beyond. Then in 2005, in the 
blink of an eye, my world took a tumble and I went 
“from scaling the heights to being read my last rites.” 

I grew up in a simpler time, pre the demands and 
distractions of 24/7 technology. 

In my darkest hour, my family, medical team, 
faith and journey through sports saved my life. The 
“Tt takes a village...” proverb continued to resonate. 
After my injury, it was the people around me who 
strengthened my resolve to fight my way back, and 
to put to rest over a decade of rehabilitation and 
“tough times.” 

I banged my head in the shower. Being a 
high-performance athlete, I toughed out a few days 
of vomiting and grogginess. But something was 
wrong. I was rushed to hospital, diagnosed with a 
badly damaged brain stem, and slipped into a coma. 

I learned much later that my distraught parents 
flew in, advocating for my treatment and holding 
vigil over the tenuous beginnings of my return to 
health. 

As sick as I was, I could already feel the fighter 
within. Overcoming everyone’s expectations, my 
recovery began. I was flown home to finish healing, 
start rehabilitation and pay-off exorbitant hospital 
bills. 

I had to re-learn all the things we take for grant- 
ed — how to eat, talk, walk and dress myself. I held 
strong to my faith and started all over again - it was 
costly, time-consuming and very difficult. 

In my life, sport has been a unifying factor — 
through mentorship, role models, team and network 


wibroakable 


The Autobiography of the 
Life of Susan Stewart 


Foreword by Lennox D. Walker 


Susan Stewart played in Canada’s wom- 
en’s basketball team in the 1996 Atlanta 
Olympics. and represented Canada as a play- 
er in the International Basketball (FIBA) World 
Championship, the FIBA World Olympic Qualifying 
tournament, the Pan American Games and 
the International Sports Federation (FISU) World 
Student Games. She has an MA in Sports Ministry. 


building; enhancing positive values and developing 
life-skills, community pride; and winning / losing 
gracefully (I try my best). My early development had 
sparked a competitive nature and forged what some 
tell me is an iron will. 

As I recovered from my injury, I drew regularly 


on those traits as this was one battle I planned to win. 
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The “village” grew and rallied around me — lifting my 
spitits — supporting, cajoling and even barking out 
orders — everyone inspired me to fight and never give 
up. 

I continue to face life with physical disabilities, 
but the real eye-opener for me is the stigma that is 
attached. 

Prom being in full control of my life, I now 
have some dependencies on others and constantly 
battle the way people look at me differently. Getting 
satisfying work has been one of my most difficult 
challenges. 

My parents have been my rock, but my goal is for 
independence. 

With multiple university degrees and previous 
work with the RCMP, my credentials are solid. Pve 
built a strong volunteer resume, through coaching 
and even leadership — breaking barriers as the first 
female of colour, with a disability, as president of the 
Mississauga Sports Council. 

Even so, entering the workplace has been an 
exercise in holding tightly onto dignity. After many 
years of ups and downs, through a program with 
Employable Me (a series of documentaries about 
people with disabilities), I am now working in an ex- 
citing Human Resources internship with the Greater 
Toronto Airport Authority. 

We all need to do our part to ensure inclusion and 
accessibility in day-to-day life. You never know when 
tragedy can strike/has struck. It’s our compassion 
that makes us human. We need to ensure that those 
around us have their basic needs met. 

Speaking as a person with a disability, ’m a huge 
advocate and fan of the lifelong benefits of sports 
and active living. I challenge everyone to get to know 
each other face-to-face, supporting each other as 
in a caring village — one that can make a difference 
in nurturing compassionate and capable people. 
Through my personal experience, I know what a 
positive difference our village has made in my life. 
I’m very grateful and doing all I can to pay it for- 
ward. 


Susan Stewart, BA, MA, shares her story 
in “unbreakable The Autobiography of the Life of 
Susan Stewart.” 


Know your rights 
@ work 


Workshops every month 
Phone 905-699-7444 


Labour Community Services of Peel 
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FROM ‘PERSON’ TO CEO 


Moving women forward 


BY RUBY SAHOTA 
his past October proved to be an excellent time 
T to reflect on the history of women’s rights in 
Canada. In 1992, the Federal Government desig- 
nated October as Women’s History Month, encouraging 
people from across Canada to celebrate the outstanding 
achievements of women in the history of our nation. 

This month was chosen largely because on 18th 
October 1929, in a courtroom in Britain, a panel 
of judges ruled that women were “persons” under 
the Canadian constitution and thus had the right 
to be appointed to the Senate. This decision was 
the result of a decade-long legal quest led by five 
Alberta women: Emily Murphy, Nellie McClung, 
Irene Parlby, Henrietta Muir Edwards and Louise 
McKinney. 

I walk by the statues of the Famous Five every 
day when I am in Ottawa. It is one of the most 
popular public monuments on Parliament Hill. 

The achievements of the Famous Five are 
remarkable, but there are many other women who 
equally deserve Canada’s recognition. That is why 
just a few weeks ago the Minister for Status of 
Women, Maryam Monsef, unveiled the Women of 
Impact in Canada online gallery, highlighting the 
lives of over 100 Canadian women who have made 
extraordinary contributions to STEM — science, tech- 
nology, engineering, and math — or the arts, politics, 
human rights, and other fields. Many are the first 
women to break into their respective fields. 

Look at Women of Impact in Canada. Do you 
think a name is missing from the gallery’s collection? 
You can submit a nomination through 

https://www.swe-cfc.ge.ca/commemoration/ge/ 
index-en.html 

Whenever I walk by those statues of the Famous 
Five, I too try to take a moment to think about how 
far we have come as a nation, and how far we still 
have to go. 

Gender-based violence is preventable, but it con- 
tinues to be a significant barrier to gender equality. 
Women continue to make significantly less than 
their male colleagues, despite the fact that they have 
similar resumes and are doing the same work. Across 
the globe, women and girls are struggling to access 
education and find their way out of poverty. 

We know that gender-based violence continues 
to have devastating impacts on Canadian individuals, 
families and communities. Women have a 20% higher 
risk of being victimized than men; young women 
between the ages of 15-24 face this highest risks, and 
are 1.9 times more likely to experience violence than 
their male peers. The Federal Government knows 
this, and is investing $100.9 million over five years 
to help establish a national Strategy to Prevent and 
Address Gender-Based Violence. 

Canada’s 2018 budget also announced new steps 
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Brampton North MP 


Ruby Sahota is pictured with Nellie McClung and Irene Parlby among statues of the Famous 
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Five on Parliament Hill. McClung holds a newspaper bearing some of the actual headlines printed in Canada at 
the time of the “Persons” ruling, a legal pronouncement that enabled Canadian women to become Senators, a first 


step towards equality with Canadian men. 


Nellie McClung (1873-1951) was a novelist, journalist, suffragist and temperance worker, and a member of the 
Alberta legislature. She was the only woman on the Dominion War Council and the first woman on the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) board of governors. 


Irene Parlby (1868-1965) A suffragist and politician, Parlby was elected president of the women's branch of the 
United Farmers of Alberta in 1916. She became a member of the Alberta legislature in 1921 and was still a member 


at the time of the Persons Case. 


Also on the Hill, but not in this photo, are Emily Murphy, Henrietta Edwards, and Louise McKinney. 


by the federal government to reduce the gender pay 
gap. This includes the recently-announced proactive 
pay equity legislation, which will give more Canadian 
women fair compensation for their hard work and 
set the standard for how women’s work is valued in 
the workplace. 

Plans are also in the works to implement pay 
transparency, which will help to hold federal employ- 
ers accountable for wage gaps. 

We are collaborating with other countries to make 
a difference on a global scale. Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau has announced an investment of close to 
$3.8 billion in education for women and girls in crisis 
and conflict situations. 

Excellent work is done by local organizations 
like Women United, Peel Women’s Entrepreneur 
Group, and the Peel Poverty Action Group to help 
women in my riding, I cannot commend their efforts 
enough; But we still have a long road ahead. This is a 


battle worth fighting; gender equality is not only the 
right thing to do for Canadians, it is also the smart 
thing to do for the economy. Having more women in 
the workforce has driven economic growth, boosted 
family incomes, and helped families join the middle 
class. 

As our Prime Minister has said, when women 
win, we all win. So let’s keep moving women for- 
ward. 


Ruby Sahota is Liberal Member of Parliament for Brampton 
North, elected in 2015. She has a BA from McMaster 
University, and a law degree from the Thomas M. Cooley 
Law School at Western Michigan University. She practiced as 
a lanyer for five_years before entering politics. In Parliament, 
she serves on a committee involving public safety and national 
security, policing and law enforcement, corrections and condi- 
tional release of federal offenders. She is married and has a 
five-year-old son. 
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The food is on the table and they are on their way to good jobs in kitchens and 
restaurants in Peel. (Photo supplied) 


They've got their certificates for success in the food industry, and they’re set to make 


Learning to cook (and more) 


can change your life 


It’s free (if you qualify) and 
comes with free child care 


BY KATE VINOKUROV 


ood Food Brampton (GFB) 
G Community Kitchen is not 

like any other kitchen you have 
encountered. The commercial kitchen, 
located at Honorable William G. Davis 
Centre for Families at 60 West Drive in 
Brampton, is unique in bringing people 
together to learn about food and where 
it comes from. 

People from diverse communities 
can learn to cook here, and at the 
same time learn how to run a cooking 
business, and how to get jobs in the 
feeding field. 

Courses include Culinary Training 
for Newcomers and Culinary Training 
for Youth. Individuals are coached in 
resume writing, interviews and secur- 
ing a job, all via a collaboration among 
organizations such as Catholic Family 
Services Peel-Dufferin, the John 
Howard Society of Peel Halton, Eco- 
Source and settlement organizations. 

Culinary Training students learn 
more than how to cook. They learn how 
to succeed in a professional workplace. 


Quotes from graduates: 
“My biggest 
knowledge of handling food, proper 
pteparation of food, knife skills, food 
cost control, and being a team player in 


improvement was... 


a fast-paced environment.“ 

“Everything I’ve learned was help- 
ful in getting work and being in the 
kitchen in a professional way.” 

““...my confidence has improved 
significantly since I’ve started.” 

“T now have the experience to work in 
my kitchen at work and get more hours 
than I did before starting at this program. 
Thanks, Good Food Brampton.” 

Participants in training programs at 
Good Food learn about menu plan- 
ning, shopping and food preparation. 
Individuals practice newly acquired 
skills by volunteering to help fill 
catering orders, which are part of a 
social enterprise started by Good Food 
Brampton. 

All proceeds ftom catering orders 
go towards supporting cooking pro- 
grams at Good Food Brampton. Good 
Food works with other stakeholders to 
ensure culinary training programs lead 
to jobs and financial security. 

The programs are free to eligible 
individuals, and supported by grants 
from Ontario Trillium Foundation. 
Students are trained and led by a 
professional chef, further supported by 
a job developer, youth advocate, and a 
client-support worker, to ensure that 
few students drop out. 

The youth program accepts appli- 


a living. (Photo supplied) 


cations from youth living in the Region 
of Peel, who are 18-29 years old, 
unemployed, and who want to work in 
the food industry. The Newcomer pro- 
gram accepts clients who have lived in 
Canada for less than five years, are 18 
or older, live in Peel, are unemployed 
and want to work in the culinary 
sector. They must be legally entitled to 
work in Canada. 

During the 16-week program, stu- 
dents receive training and help secur- 
ing a work placement, assistance with 
transportation, and free childminding. 

Participants also receive uniforms 
and safety shoes, as well as the Smart 
Serve Certificate and Safe Food 


GO GIRLS GO! 


Handling Training. Referrals to settle- 
ment services and other community 
resources are provided to newcomers 
as needed. As part of their training, 
graduates may be placed in a restau- 
rant, catering company, a non-profit 
agency, in a hospital, childcare centre, 
ot a seniot’s home, for example. 

Good Food Brampton reports that 
many participants get jobs and stay 
employed. 


Kate Vinokurov MES, BAS. (Nutrition), ts 
Program Coordinator for Good Food Brampton. 
For more information on the culinary programs 
contact Sangeeta Raina at 905-450-1608 ext. 
146, or email: sraina@¢fspd.com. 


Women outnumber men in Peel Region’s Executive Leadership 
Team. Four of the seven-member team are female, overseeing 
a $3.1 billion budget in serving Peel's 1.4 million residents. 


The women are: 


Janette Smith, Commissioner of Public Works, boss of gar- 
bage collection and disposal, clean water, buses, infrastruc- 
ture like sewers, water mains, roads. 

Catherine Matheson, joins Peel Region Dec. 3 as 
Commissioner of Corporate Services. Her job is to ensure that 
Peel Region keeps its books in order, and more. 

Janice Sheehy, Commissioner of Human Services, is in 
charge of services involving housing and homelessness, child 
care and early learning, social assistance and employment 


support. 


Nancy Poisinelli, Commissioner of Health Services, oversees 
Pubic Health, promoting it and providing it, including disease 
prevention, longterm care with its five long-term care centres, 
day services for adults, respite care for caregivers. And she’s 


boss of 500 paramedics! 


Those are important jobs. And the ladies are paid accord- 
ingly. Check the Sunshine List on your computer. 
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Declutter your chaos 


BY LAURA BILYEA, Librarian 
Central Library, Mississauga 
5 to say that I am someone who 
is not terribly organized, who 
doesn’t always set priorities, and I live 
a cluttered and stress-filled life. I can 
also say that the people I know who 
can carve a path through their chaos 
are extremely productive. They know 
where all their stuff is so they can focus 
on the important things. Not on where 
their keys ate. 
Td like to be more like them. Vd like 


to know where all my stuff is. 
I can learn from these books. 


efore you read this article, I have 


Cynthia Townley Ewer of OrganizedHome.com 


CLUTTER 


A SIMPLE ORGANIZATION PLAN for 
a CLEAN and TIDY HOME 


Cut the clutter: a simple organization 
plan for a clean and tidy home 

by Cynthia Townley Ewer 2016 

648.5 EWE 

From how to combat and stay on top 
of the clutter tide to the most effective 
tools and methods for cleaning, ex- 


pert Cynthia Townley Ewer guides you 
through solving the many obstacles of 
running an orderly home. Whether you 
want to organize your closet, tame your 
fridge, or conquer the whole house one 
room at a time, Cut the Clutter will in- 
form you, entertain you, and save your 
sanity along the way. 


Ven itGo 


Downsizing Your Way to a 
RICHER, HAPPIER LIFE 


PETER WALSH 


NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLING AUTHOR 


Let it go: downsizing your way to a 
richer, happier life 

By Peter Walsh 2017 

648.8 WAL 

In Let It Go, you'll access Peter's many 
tips and practical takeaways, such as how 
to: Understand the emotional challeng- 
es that accompany downsizing, Create 
strategies for working with your spouse, 
adult kids, or siblings without drama. 
Calculate the amount of stuff you can 
bring into your new life. Identify the ob- 


A proud Canadian Union representing 
workers and promoting community 
spirit is a commitment we take seriously. 


Uy, 


UNIFOR 


Local1285 


jects that will bring you real happiness, 
and the rest that you should let go. Peter 
will walk you through every step of the 
process and show you how to use down- 
sizing as a positive experience that sets 
you up to better enjoy the opportunities 
that the next phase in your life will offer. 


NEW ORDER 


A DECLUTTERING 
HANDBOOK FOR 
CREATIVE FOLKS 
CAND EVERYONE ELSE) 


FAY WOLF 


New order: a decluttering handbook 
for creative folks (and everyone else) 
by Fay Wolf 2016 

648.8 WOL 

Can a decluttered space fuel a creative 
mind? Heck yes, says organizing expert 
Pay Wolf, who has helped everyone from 
Hollywood celebrities, to schoolteachers, 
to work-from-home parents, achieve a 
simpler, more fulfilling life. Wolf outlines 
her basic rules for saying goodbye to the 
stuff crowding up your space and hello to 
new habits that free you up for the things 
you're passionate about. And it can all be 
done in as little as a few minutes a day. 


#1 
NEW YORK TIMES 
BEST SELLER 


6 MILLION 
COPIES SOLD 


the life-changing 
magic of tidying up 
the Japanese art of decluttering 


and organizing 


marie kondo 


The Life-Changing Magic of 
Tidying Up 

By Marie Kondo 2014 

648 KON 


Despite constant efforts to declutter 
your home, do papers still accumulate 
like snowdrifts and clothes pile up like 
a tangled mess of noodles? Japanese 
cleaning consultant Marie Kondo takes 
tidying to a whole new level, promising 
that if you properly simplify and orga- 
nize your home once, you'll never have 
to do it again. With detailed guidance for 
determining which items in your house 
“spark joy” (and which don’t), this in- 
ternational bestseller featuring Tokyo’s 
newest lifestyle phenomenon will help 
you clear your clutter and enjoy the 
unique magic of a tidy home—and the 
calm, motivated mindset it can inspire. 


How to Manage 
Your Home 
Without 


Losing Your Mind 


Dealing with Your House's 
Dirty Little Secrets 


Dana K. White 
c or af A Slob Comes Chere 


How to manage your home without 
losing your mind: dealing with your 
house's dirty little secrets 

by Dana White 2016 

648.5 WHI 

You've ttied to organize; you've declut- 
tered and you've cleaned. Yet your home 
is still messy, or reverts after all too short 
a time. White explains, clearly and without 
delusions, what it takes to get — and keep 
— your home under control. Discover 
what works for you, for your unique per- 
sonality, and in your unique home. 


Happy organizing — or it will be, when 
you’ve gained space and peace of mind! 


Laura Bilyea is a librarian at Mississauga 
Central Library. 


When a foodbank is not enough 


BY DORIS COOPER 


any parents living 
in poverty struggle 
to provide meals 


for the family. NS 

Food is becoming more 
expensive, so they have to de- 
cide just what kind to purchase. They 
also have to decide whether to spend 
all their money at the store, or get what 
they can from a foodbank, buying 
extras from a grocery store. 

Not all foodbanks provide fresh 
meat, dairy or fresh vegetables and 
fruit. Providing adequate food for 
families is a constant struggle, every 
week or month. 

A typical family of four needs $400 
to $500 a month for nutritious food. 

A family of four on low income must 
rely on a foodbank, where it would 
receive only two weeks worth of dry 
goods at the most. 

That isn’t enough! 

I’ve seen people eating pet food 
to survive. Or chew on low quality 
cuts of meat or even expired meat to 
eliminate their hunger. 

When parents must struggle to get 
food for their families it can lead to 
other problems. I have seen people steal 
or cheat to get money to provide for 
their children. Pm not saying all low-in- 
come people resort to these measures, 
but hunger is a powerful motivator! 

I have seen a hard-working sin- 
gle mother leave her children with a 
person because she is desperate for 
someone to watch her children so she 
can work. She probably didn’t have 


Doris Cooper 


the resources to check this 
person out. In desperation, 
she left her children with a 
child molester. 

The children were sexual- 
ly abused, threatened with 
death if they talked. These 
children faced a tough deci- 
sion: do they tell their mother, teacher 
ot minister or keep quiet? I have seen 
children in these situations struggling 
with school, personal thoughts, actually 
stop caring about their future. Why 
should I care about myself when 
nobody else does? 

In most cases, the parent doesn’t 
know what has happened. I have seen 
these children resort to using drugs 
and alcohol. They can become loners 
leading to homelessness. They can get 
into abusive relationships one after the 
other. It will take extensive therapy to 
overcome these issues. 

I have seen single mothers so 
overwhelmed they give up and use 
substances to escape. If they become 
pregnant again, their unborn baby 
may suffer Fetal Alcohol Spectrum 
Disor-der (FASD), a devastating illness 
affecting the child’s entire life. 

Some cash-poor people go into 
the “sex trade” to get money for food, 
which leads to other problems, and 
they still don’t make enough money for 
food and other necessities. 

Living in poverty in Peel, I have 
discovered, is like every community in 
Canada. People are struggling to make 
ends meet and living with hunger would 
make anyone desperate to do just about 
anything to satisfy that hunger! 
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SOUND OFF AGAINST SILENCE 
, lly Al 


SPARK CONVERSATION * RAISE THE VOLUME * MAKE WAVES 
TO END VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 


ie 
<2 PCAWA 


— PEEL COMMITTEE AGAINST WOMAN ABUSE 


What all women must do 


ix women have been killed in Peel this year, victims of femicide, ac- 
S cording to Peel Committee Against Woman Abuse (PCAWA),. 
PCAWA points out that such deaths are not isolated incidents. 

The Canadian Women’s Foundation, which tries to build leadership among 
women, reports that approximately every six days a woman in Canada is mur- 
dered by her intimate partner. 

November is Woman Abuse Awareness Month and the fact is that many 
women experience violence from sexual harassment to sexual assault, from 
relationship abuse to femicide. 

PCAWA wants women to ask for help. 

And it challenges “the bystander effect.” 

PCAWA says: “If you see or suspect a woman is experiencing violence, 
offer her your support and share information about available resources. 

“She is not alone. It is our collective responsibility to work together to 
create a safe and just society for all women. This violence must stop.” 

“Resources” include Interim Place’s 24-hour crisis line at 905-403-0864. 
And there’s a list of helping agencies on PCAWA’s website at www.pcawa.net 


THE COURAGE OF St 
AWOMAN ALONE @& 
IS NOT ENOUGH. ‘\ “= 


AT ANY LOCAL WOMEN’S SHELTER 


WRAPPED IN . 
COURAGE @...... SAf@co 


Proudly representing Peel's 
Public Elementary Teachers 


Defending quality public education — 


for our students & our communities 


etiopeel.com 
Peel Elementary | ¥ & @ETFOPeel 
Teachers’ Local @peeletio 
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Taking aim at gun violence 


Coun. Charmaine wants a weapons buy-back 


BY CHARMAINE WILLIAMS 


e ate at what seems to be the 
start of an epidemic of gun 
violence in Brampton. My 


neighbours have told me they are wor- 
ried that the Brampton they know and 
love is slowly slipping away. 

There are more gun incidents every 
day in Brampton. It has to stop. 

As a Brampton mother of five, I 
am calling on Brampton City coun- 
cil to immediately implement a gun 
amnesty and gun buyback program for 
residents of Brampton. 

American cities do not have a mo- 
nopoly on gun violence. The recent 
spike in gun violence throughout the 
Greater Toronto area, including Peel 
Region and Brampton, has alarmed 
many residents. 

While there is a lot of handwring- 
ing about the causes of gun violence, 
seldom have policy makers or police 
been able to come up with concrete 
solutions that have immediate and 
positive outcomes. 

The problem stems from the fact 
that some politicians view gun violence 
through a narrow prism of gang vio- 
lence. Thus, the policy options present- 
ed in the court of public opinion do not 
consider the problem in its full com- 
plexity. The fact of the matter is that 
not all gun violence is gang violence. 

My proposal would offer gun 


owners $100 for every firearm turned 
in to police. 

I know gang members won’t nec- 
essarily hand in their guns, but owners 
of unwanted firearms will. These are 
the guns at risk of being stolen and 
becoming crime guns. These are 
the guns at risk of causing accidental 
shootings and suicides. The more guns 
in a community the greater the chance 
of gun violence. This is not THE solu- 
tion but it is PART of the solution. 

In 2016 the RCMP reported that 
over 75% of all gun deaths were 
caused by self-inflicted gun violence. 
They were suicides. The interplay 
of gun ownership and mental illness 
has not been widely examined in the 
media. In part this is because suicides 
are rately reported. 

New legislation introduced in 2009 
made break and enter for the purpose 
of gun theft a specific criminal of- 
fence. Statistics show that the number 
of reported break and enter for pur- 
pose of firearm theft rose dramatically 
since that time. In 2009 there were just 
309 reported incidences. By 2017 the 
number grew to 1,175. 

Clearly, legally owned guns are 
increasingly at great risk of theft. 

My plan is not an attempt to ad- 
monish or criminalize legal gun owners. 
Nor is it an attempt to wade into the 
debate of whether or not handguns 


Brown, cont. from page 1 


will work with Council to take urgent 
action on affordable housing. As well, 
I am eager to work with my Regional 
colleagues on enhancing and expand- 
ing programs such as the low income 
seniors dental program. 

Affordability is not limited only to 
housing, One of the potential oppor- 
tunities to assist seniors in need of f- 
nancial and transportation assistance is 
through our public transit system. 

The Transit authority and Council 
should examine free Brampton City tran- 
sit for residents 65 years of age or older 
and the possibility of expanding a free 
transit pass to all low-income residents. 

Finally, I have committed to holding 


the line on taxes. Lower taxes will mean 
that Brampton families, seniors, and 
low-income residents will find it easier 
to make ends meet. The more Council 
can do to deliver affordability for resi- 
dents, the more housing opportunities 
will be available for all. 

As we work together to make life 
more affordable, we can only get the job 
done by building effective relationships 
with partners and residents like you. 

I'd love to hear your ideas to make 
life in Brampton more affordable. 


Patrick Brown can be reached by email at pw- 
brown2020@gmail.com or by phone at 905 
874-5252 ext 47021. 


should be banned. I will leave that to 
out federal Members of Parliament. 

However, current laws allow the 
Peel Region Police to hold a gun 
amnesty and the City of Brampton can 
offer cash incentives to gun owners 
who participate. The gun buyback is 
like a gun amnesty on steroids. 

Toronto is planning a gun buyback 
for spring, 2019. 

In 2000 they collected 1900 guns 
in under two weeks by offering $50 
for handguns and rifles. Those are 
impressive numbers. Evidence shows 
that a financial incentive dramatically 
increases the number of guns surren- 
dered to police. 

Under my program, which I call 
“OPERATION PEACE”, Peel police 
would reinstate their recent gun amnesty 
for a month, while the City of Brampton 
would offer residents $100 for every gun 
they surrender. My target is to get 500 
guns off Brampton’s streets. 

During the municipal election 
campaign, one of my opponents noted 
that $50,000 was a high price to pay 
for such a program. But taxpayers are 
already on the hook for a million dol- 
lars in investigation, prosecution, and 
healthcare associated with each murder 
case. $50,000 is a great investment 
with an exponential return. 

Another critic said that no one 
would turn in a $500 gun for a $100 


reward. I believe that most owners of 
unwanted firearms ate afraid to sell 
them privately for fear the guns get 
into the wrong hands. 

A person who inherits a firearm 
from a parent or spouse will feel 
confident in handing in the gun to 
police and at the same time receiving a 
modest financial incentive. 

In the extreme circumstance that 
no guns are surrendered, taxpayers are 
off the hook - no guns surrendered = 
no taxpayer money spent. 

I know many people will argue 
that a gun amnesty and gun buyback 
sidesteps the need for more youth 
programs. They say it lets government 
off the hook for spending on policing, 
housing, poverty, and mental health 
and addiction services. 

Let me be clear. A gun buy-back is 
only part of the solution. But it at least 
creates an immediate and hopefully 
annual program that demonstrates the 
City of Brampton’s commitment to 
community safety. 

They say the journey of a thousand 
miles starts with the first step. Let this 
be the first step in the thousand-mile 
journey to eliminating gun violence on 
our neighbouroods. 


Charmaine Williams is the new councillor 
for Brampton Wards 7 and 8. She is the first 
woman of colour elected to council. 


Want to run a newspaper? Here’s your chance 


Tough Times is Peel’s only social justice newspaper. It tries to publicize the plight 
of people who are homeless, using shelters, soup kitchens, food banks, the 
men, women and children living on Ontario Works, Ontario Disability Support 
Program, various forms of welfare, plus those who need help but don’t get it. 
The numbers of people in need are growing, and not likely to shrink any time 


soon. 


Tough Times needs to expand with this need. 
The newspaper is setting up an advisory board of volunteers from the so- 
cial service sector, their clients, business, Information Technology (IT), and 


the public. 


Tasks include writing for publication, maintaining knowledge of the prob- 
lems facing cash-poor people, raising advertising revenue, moving Tough 
Times into the internet while maintaining a print publication. 

Time required: About two hours a month for meetings, other work depends 


on how much you take on. 


Want to be a part of it? Send your application, including resume to: 
Tough Times, Unit 4, 287 Glidden Road, Brampton, ON L6W 1H9 
Phone: 905 826-5041 or 416 579-0304 (cell) 


BY LIISA SCHOFIELD 


he provincial government under 
T Doug Ford has tabled Bill 47 

‘Making Ontario Open for 
Business Act’ and is moving quickly to 
pass this bill before the winter break. 

Bill 47 repeals most of the mea- 
sures of the ‘Fair Workplaces Better 
Jobs Act’ under the previous Liberal 
government, including cancelling the 
$15 minimum wage, repealing equal 
pay for equal work (that ensured equal 
pay for temporary, contract or part- 
time workers), and ending paid sick 
days. 

These measures will negatively im- 
pact many people in Peel region. Over 
half of the entire population of Peel 
lives in poverty and is struggling to get 
by. That’s the word from United Way. 

Yet Peel is also home to an incred- 
ible amount of wealth — some of the 
richest companies in the world operate 
here. For example, Galen Weston Jr, 
the owner of Loblaws corporation and 
heir to the Weston family has been a 
major outspoken opponent of the $15 
minimum wage and increased labour 
rights, has his mansion in Caledon and 
Loblaws headquarters in Brampton. 

We need to bring fair work to 
Peel — ensure fair wages and hold bad 
bosses accountable. We need real in- 
vestment in housing, transit, childcare, 
youth programs, and social supports. 

Too many people in our commu- 
nities are stuck in the cycle of poverty, 
strugeling with work that is underpaid 


and unstable while the cost of housing, 
childcare, food and everything else 
goes up. 

Since 2006, temporary and contract 
work has increased in Peel by 81.3%, 
according to the Peel Region Finance 
and Ontario Works Pulse Report. 

Brampton has the highest rate of 
workplace health and safety violations 
in Ontario, and workers are being 
injured on the job more in Brampton 
than anywhere else in Ontario, accord- 
ing to news analyst Hacker Noon. 

Peel Region boasts about its value 
as a strategic location for business 
and is working hard and spending tax 
dollars to bring more industry to the 
Region and to ensure that big business 
can move goods quickly and easily, as it 
will be ‘good for the economy’. 

But we know that means good for 
business, not necessarily for work- 
ers. Some of the jobs coming in are 
dangerous and do not pay enough. Peel 
needs to use its power to help peopk, 
not big business. 

As newly-elected mayors, city and 
regional councillors prepare to take 
their seats, we can demand better for 
the people who live here. 


How do we do this? Here are some 
ideas... 

The municipality should stand up to the 
province. Push back against the Ford 
government’s cut to the $15 minimum 
wage, paid sick days and equal pay for 
equal work. This will impact a majority 


University - it’s not gone yet 


Ryerson University and the City of Brampton are going ahead with a university 
campus, including expansion of the Chang School of Continuing Education, 
and the creation of a new library, innovation centre, and cybersecurity hub. 
Ryerson plans to present a new proposal for the Brampton campus to the 
Ontario government in 2019 — the same provincial government that rescind- 
ed a promised $90 million in capital funding, 
University administrators are also lobbying the federal government for 


money. 


“Ryerson and Brampton have committed to continuing the university 
project. With Ryerson’s Chang School coming to Brampton in June 2019, and 
the city’s $100 million Innovation Centre proceeding as planned, residents 
should remain optimistic,” said Brampton Councillor Gurpreet Dhillon. 
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Lots of money in Peel - but not for us! 


Hello “Open for Business” 
Goodbye “$15 minimum wage” and “equal pay” 


x 


Liisa Schofield speaks out at an Ontario Federation of Labour rally. (Photo supplied) 


of residents in Peel. Our mayors and 
councillors must speak up for us. 

Make Peel livable for all: A Peel 
Region minimum wage of $18/ 
hour that matches the true costs of 
living (based on Living Wage Ontario 
calculations) in Peel Region. The big 
businesses people work for can more 
than afford to pay a fair wage. 

Hold bad employers accountable: 
let’s get creative and use bylaw and 
zoning enforcement on temporary 
agencies and bad bosses. 

Raise corporate tax rates (industrial 
and large scale commercial rates) and 
industrial development charge rates, to 
pay for transit, housing, childcare and 
the social infrastructure that our com- 
munities need! Taxing corporations is 


not the red herring that some make 

it out to be. Companies are making 
record profits in Peel. They should pay 
their fair share. 

We have the power! Peel Region 
has the power to make big changes in 
the lives of the people who live here. 
Municipalities have power over some 
corporate tax rates and land develop- 
ment —- two things employers care a 
lot about. Instead of giving them sweet 
deals and cash breaks, the Region can 
force big corporations to pay their fair 
share — to give back to Peel. 


Liisa Schofield works with the Canadian 
Union of Postal Workers (CUPW) in 
Peel and is a member of the Coalition for 
Fair Work in Peel. 


NORTH PEEL & DUFFERIN 


Community Legal Services 


m Free legal services for low income residents of Brampton, 


Caledon and Dufferin County 


m Problems with your landlord? 


mls your rent subsidy threatened? 


m Was your application for Ontario Disability Support Program 


benefits denied? 


g Problems with Ontario Works? 


905-455-0160 Toll Free from Dufferin 1-866-455-0160 npdinfo@lao.on.ca 


> Region Visit peelregion.ca 
iP of reel W aregionofpeel 


working with you 


Find the . 
RightJob 


Employment Placement Program 
Are you an Ontario Works participant? 


Did you know you can find quality job 
openings in the Peel area? 


peeljobscatalogue.com 


